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MUREPSOLOGI  A; 

O R, 

THE  ART  OF  THE  APOTHECARY,  See. 


Reform  is  a word  of  fair  promifej  but, 
like  liberty,  has  been  much  abufed. 

It  has  been  well  oblerved,  that  to  gain  credit 
with  mankind,  and  cover  its  own  deformity, 
vice  itfelf  is  compelled  to  pay  the  compliment 
to  virtue  of  wearing  her  mantle.  ’ 

In  all  addreffes,  therefore,  where  reform  is 
the  recommendation,  it  is  highly  incumbent  on 
the  parties  addreffed,  to  guard  againft  decep- 
- tion. 

The  bed  characters  in  fociety  are  mod  ge- 
nerally aflailed  in  this  way,  becaufe  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a good  name  is  defirable  to  warrant  the 
'defign  of  the  afluming  reformer,  and  give 
ftrength  and  currency  to  his  project. 
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The  pertifal  of  a publication  of  this  nature, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  pharmacy,  gave  rife  to  thefe 
obfervations,  in  which  the  refpedtable  names 
of  Wilberforcc,  and  Dolben,  are  introduced, 
with  a view  to  engage  thofe  eminent  charadters 
to  patronize  and  promote  the  undertaking  and 
defign  of  the  author.  An  enquiry,  therefore,' 
into  the  necejfity  of  the  undertaking , and  the  na- 
ture of  the  defign,  it  is  hoped  will  appear  at 
once  feafonable  and  ufcful. 

But  fince  reform  is  the  profefled  objedt  of 
this  little  volume,  a preliminary  remark  or  two 
may  not  be  improper. 

Reform  then  fliould  be  propofed  from  purity 
of  intention,  and  perfedt  diflntereftednefs,  or  it 
will  be  fubjedb  to  flrong  fufpicion,  as  proceed- 
ing from  illiberal  motives.  It  is  true,  that  if 
the  reality  is  proved,  the  motives  are  of  no 
moment  j but  they  mod  certainly  will  have 
their  influence  when  the  fcheme  is  prefented 
for  notice,  and  generate  fome  warrantable  pre- 
judice during  its  inveftigation. 

Decency  in  expreflion,  modefly  of  fentiment, 
flridt  adherence  to  truth,  and  an  avoidance  of 
the  mean  and  petty  adt  of  exalting  himfelf  by  a 
detradlion  of  others.  Thefe  furely  fliould  be 
manifefted  in  a compofltion  tending  to  recom- 
mend 
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mend  new  modes,  and  new  mealures,  as  means 
to  obtain  the  defired  end  ot  reform. 

This  befog  premifed,  let  us  then  take  into 
eonfideration  the  necefiity  of  the  author  s un- 
dertaking. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  poweis 
which  already  exift  in  the  corporate  bpdies, 
who  legally  prefide  over  the  department  of 
pharmacy,  were  annulled,  or  of  no  for^e  ; bc- 
caufe,  if  thefe  powers  exift,  and  are  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  perfectly  competent  to 
exercife  them,  and,  if  thefe  powers  are  not- 
only  very  full  and  comprehenfive,  but  exer- 
eifed  with  prudence  and  difcretion,  we  are  led 
to  judge,  that  any  change  of  men  or  meafures, 
muft  be  equally  unnecefiary  and  abfurd.  For 
even  admitting  the  prefent  adminiftration  of 
them  not  to  produce  the  full  effeft  expedited  by 
the  new  reformer,  how  would  the  matter  be 
mended  by  transferring  fuch  enlarged  powers 
to  a defcription  of  men  who  are  not  fuppofed, 
from  their  education  and  knowdedge,  to  have 
their  minds  adequately  enlarged  to  ufe  them 
with  propriety  ? 

If  the  College  of  Phyfteians,  , for  inftance, 
and  the  experienced  Committees  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries,  were  to  wrave  their  char- 
tered privilege  of  examination  and  jurifdidtion, 
A 3 and 
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and  making  their  conge,  were  to  deliver  over 
their  powers  to  a felf-ere&ed  body  of  confe- 
quential  men,  protruding  thcmfelves  on  the 
public  without  the  pafiport  of  any  degree  or 
open  probation  whatfoever,  the  exchange  could 
not  be  warranted  on  any  principle  of  reafon  or 
prudence,  much  lefs  of  neceflity.  On  this  part 
of  the  argument,  therefore,  the  author  feems 
very  tender,  keeping  it  in  the  back  ground,  as 
much  out  of  fight  as  may  be,  choofing  rather 
to  reft  his  neceflity  of  reform  upon  his  favourite 
topic,  the  increafe  and  ignorance  of  a mufhroom 
race  of  modern  druggifts.  Hence  he  derives 
confequence  to  himfelf,  and  triumphs  in  the 
antiquity  of  his  order.  If  he  has  no  better  plea 
for  fuperiority,  he  would  have  afted  with  more 
wifdom  to  have  declined  the  part  of  advocate 
to  the  refpe&able  body  of  apothecaries,  a fo- 
ciety — non  tali  egens  auxilio , nec  defenforibus 
ijlis — for  fuppofing  the  eftimation  in  which  the 
order  was  held,  in  the  moft  ancient  of  times, 
was  to  give  confequence  in  the  prefent  day, 
why  not  refer  to  the  records  of  the  earlieft 
periods  of  hiftory  ? Alas  ! modern  reformers, 
and  modern  philofophers,  have  little  to  do  with 
the  legiflature  of  Mofes,  or  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Hebrews.  If  in  his  etymological  refearches 
the  author  had  thought  proper  to  confult  the 
^ writings 
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writings  of  that  venerable  law-giver,  he  Would 
have  found  the  definition  of  the  apothecary  uni- 
verfally  to  be,  the  mere  compounder  of  oils, 
ointments,  falves*  and  lotions.  The  word 
apothecary,  in  the  Septuagint,  is,  Mt^o 

licet  qui  coquit  Jett  conficit  unguenta He 

would  have  feen  defcribed  the  Sta<fie,  Onycha, 
Galbanum,  as  part  of  the  materials  of  his  pro- 
fefiion,  retained  by  him  for  ufe  in  his  apotheca, 
his  repofitoriumi  or  fhop< 

This  definition  of  the  art  of  the  apothecary, 
is  to  be  met  with  repeatedly  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings, every  where  to  the  fame  tendency,  ex- 
cept in  the  Prophet  Nehemiah,  where  the  word 
Ptnttfi,  in  the  Septuagint,  tranfiated  apothecary, 
is  different  from  every  other  paffage,  and  ought 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  rendered  medicus, 
or  phyfician  (in  the  fenfe  we  now  underfland 
the  term)  as  derived  from  fanitatem 

- confirmare  & roborare—zt pecially  as  it  is  here  ' 
meant  to  defcribe  a perfon  of  very  high  emi- 
•nence  among  the  Jews,  whofe  fon  Hananel  was 
chofen  and  deputed  with  Uzziel,  the  goldfmith, 
upon  a bufinefs  of  the  firfl  importance  to  the 
flate.  This  term,  therefore,  muft  be  allowed 
to  exprefs  fomething  fupeifior  to  the  trade  of 
the  apothecary,  whom  we  find  correfpondently 
in  Cicero,  filled,  unguentarius  ■,  the  m of 
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Greeks ; and  his  occupation  ranked,  inter  arlei 
Jordidas , whilft  mercatura  mult  a undique  ap- 
portion, id  medicina  qud  prudentia  inejt  id 
utilitas  qtiaritur,  are  clafied  by  him  inter  artes 
honefias.  Thefe  apothecaries  of  ancient  days 
were  not  medici , but  unguent arii.  The  fepla- 

fia*}  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  fhop  or  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  retailer  of  plaifters  and  ointments. 
The  pharmacopola  was  a vender  of  drugs  by 
profeflion  as  a preferiber  not  attended  to,  ex- 
cept as  a quack  or  mountebank  : thus  Cato 
writes — Pharmacopola  verba,  audiuntur , verum 
ei  fe  nemo  commit  lit,  ft  eeger  eft. 

Pharmaceuta  is  a term  applying  equally  to 
forcery,  charms  and  witchcraft,  as  to  the  dif- 
penfation  of  medicine.  Virgil’s  Bucolic,  under 
this  title,  refers  to  the  former  interpretation  of 
the  word : it  is  with  -propriety,  therefore,  that 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  in  their  edidts,  re- 
jeft  it,  ufing  generally  the  terms  pharmacopola 
and  pharmacopecus the  one  denoting  the  traf- 
fic in  drugs,  the  other  their  preparation,  the 
vender,  and  the  compounder. 

As  to  the  fourth  term,  pharmacotriba,  furely 
no  one  would  choofe  it  as  the  charatteriftic  of 

* Credunt  feplafia;  (fpeaking  of  pkyficians)  omnia 
fraudibus  corrumpenti — jair.  quidem  fadta  emplaftra  & col- 
ly ria  merenntur — Plm.  lib.  34.  c.  ix. 
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his  profeffion,  fince  it  can  only  refer  to  the 
peftle  and  the  mill,  pounding  and  grinding., 

Let  us  now  turn  to  that  modern  defcription  of 
men  termed  druggifts  The  author  vaunts  over 
thefe  puifne  interlopers : but  has  he  real'on  ? 
We  fee  he  ftiles  them  a novel  race,  unknown 
to  former  ages  ; and  that  he  is  very  elaborate  in 
his  endeavours  to  prove  his  aflertion.  Here 
to  he  is  equally  unhappy  : for  inafmuch  as  the 
raw  material  is  produced  before  the  manufac- 
tured, fo  the  exercife  of  the  druggifts’  branch 
of  commerce  muft  precede  that  of  the  com-* 
pounden 

It  is  matter  of  furprize  to  find  him  fo  fhallow 
upon  this  part  of  his  fubjedt. 

The  term  drug,  in  commerce,  fays  Cham- 
bers, is  a general  name  for  all  fpices  ufed  in 
medicine,  dying,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Now, 
the  traffic  in  fpices  was  of  great  antiquity,  ex- 
tent, and  moment.  We  read — from  the  fame 
authority  it  is  a pride  to  quote,  of  a great  di- 
verfity  of  fpecies;  of  calamus  and  caffiaj  of 
myrrh,  aloes  and  caffia  ; of  balm  and  myrrh  j 
of  aloes  and  cinnamon ; of  frankincenfe,  fpike- 
nard,  camphor  and  faffron.  Yet  out  author 
has  the  boldnefs,  I had  almoft  faid  effrontery, 
to  aflert  that  drug  merchants  were  unknown  to 
the  ancient  world.  But  let  him  rather  confefs, 

with 
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with  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  that  theftf 
fpices,  or  drugs,  (as  now  they  are  called)  were 
procured  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  the 
merchants  in  drugs,  or  fpices,  of  that  period  of 
time  which  the  hiftory  refers  to.  Their  anti- 
quity, which  rifes  as  high  as  the  biography  of 
Jofeph  in  Genefis,  is  not  more  apparent  than 
their  aftual  confequence,  credit,  and  import- 
ance. We  read  of  their  camels  richly  laden, 
that  bore  fpices  in  great  (lore  and  abundance  : 
and  again,  of  the  camels  in  the  train  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  bearing  rich  prefents  of  fpices 
to  Solomon.  Is  there  need  of  further  quota- 
tion ? Surely  enough  has  been  adduced  to  fa- 
tisfy  him  that  the  merchant  in  drugs  is  a cha- 
racter of  great  antiquity  and  confequence,  and 
much  above  the  low  occupation  of  the  apothc-' 
cary  of  the  early  ages. 

If  then  their  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  all  the  argument  againft  it, 
drawn  from  the  paucity  of  difeafes  of  former 
times,  and  the  confequent  trifling  confumption 
of  drugs,  (fo  that  a vender  of  them  could  not 
live  by  his  profeflion)  muft  link  and  vanifh. 
On  his  own  ground,  however,  the  author  ap- 
pears not  well  fupported  ; for  it  admits  of  much 
doubt  whether  the  difeafes  of  antiquity  were 
fewer  in  number  than  at  prefent.  Our  chief 

know- 
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knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  is  derived  from  * 
warm  climate,  where  the  air  is  generally  not  fo 
favourable  to  health,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
parts  which  are  inundated  at  ftated  feafons. 
The  putrefaftive  exhalations  contaminating  the 
atmofphere,  and  generating  peftilential  difor-* 
ders,  muft  at  lead:  produce  a greater  increafe 
of  ficknefs,  if  not  an  increafe  of  difcriminative 
difeafes. 

But  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  pafiions 
of  men,  and  their  moral  diforders,  heightened 
by  the  warm  temperature  of  the  climate  in  thefe 
caflern  regions,  and  confider  further  how  fmall 
is  the  proportion  and  degree  of  natural  evil, 
when  compared  with  moral,  together  with  the 
great  improvements  which  in  later  ages  have 
been  made  in  medical  practice  and  economy, 
we  have  fome  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  cata- 
logue of  difeafes  in  thofe  countries  was  as  full 
and  copious  as  that  of  the  prefent  day  in  our 
own. 

True  it  is,  that  David,  the  Hebrew  King, 
defcribed,  if  he  did  not  adtually  fuffer  under 
fome  of  thofe  difeafes  which  our  author  affects 
cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  in  any  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  thirty-eighth 
pfalm,  if  taken  literally,  will  furnifh  the  proof. 
Bifhop  Patrick,  indeed,  choofes:  to  paraphrafe 

it 
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it  dllegoricalty,  allowing,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be  a literal  deferiptiort 
of  David’s  ficknefsj  but  then,  he  adds,  that 
this  is  not  fo  certain  as  appears  at  firft  fight. 
Yet  the  confclfion  in  the  fifth  verfe,  that  his 
foul  and  loath lbm e diforder  was  the  eonfequence 
of  his  own  folly,  makes  the  literal  acceptation 
much  more  natural  and  eafy  than  the  allufive 
and  allegorical. 

Without  prefling  this  argument,  we  may  at 
a certainty  refer  to  two  of  the  diforders  quoted, 
the  feurvy  and  rachitis , which  are  acknowledged 
by  medical  men  of  the  firft  abilities  to  be  of 
the  higheft  antiquity. 

After  all  that  has  been  urged,  the  merits  of 
the  argument,  for  the  neceflity  of  the  author’s 
undertaking,  reft  neither  on  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  parties,  nor  on  their  confe- 
quence  in  the  early  ages. 

The  whole  feftion,  therefore,  in  the  volume 
under  examination,  which  is  drawn  out  hiftori- 
cally,  may  perhaps  deferve  well,  if  viewed  as 
the  academic  thefts  of  a young  ftudent  handed 
up  his  tutor ; but  when  confidered  as  an  intro- 
dudtory  practical  vehicle  to  uflier  in  his  proofs 
of  the  neceflity  of  the  undertaking  to  reform, 
by  degrading  one  clafs  of  men  to  elevate  an- 
other, the  w'hole  of  it  appears  irrelevant,  and 

not 
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not  perfectly  liberal.  Nor  Ihould  we  have  fol- 
lowed  the  author  in  this  track,  but  to  clear 
away  his  prefatory  abfurdities,  and  the  mifre- 
prefentation  manifeft  throughout. 

Be  the  characters  of  thefe  daffies  of  men  what 
they  may,  the  neceffity  of  reform  mull  be  ar- 
gued from  fome  other  caufe. 

The  powers  which  exifl.  are  known  by  re- 
ference to  the  ftatutes  to  be  ample.  Thefe  are 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a moll  refpe&able  and 
Ikilful  body  of  men.  Their  ufe  and  exercife, 
therefore,  are  only  to  be  adverted  to ; and 
this  queltion  refolved,  how  it  happens  that 
fuch  extenfive  powers,  fo  judicioufly  placed, 
Ihould  fail  of  the  fuccefs  expefted  ? This 
is  imputable  to  two  fpeciai  caufes ; the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeCt,  and  the  mutability  of 
opirjion. 

1 

The  author  infills  on  the  neceffity  of  public 
examination,  and  the  tell  of  comparative  and 
individual  ability. 

For  the  firll,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
ellablilhed  rule  and  practice  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries. 
Such  public  tell  and  examination  is  required 
in  each,  as  is  confidered  fatisfaClory  to  warrant 
admiffion  to  pradtife.  It  is  not  expefted  that 

the 
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the  teft  of  the  medical  acquirements  of  the 
apothecary  fhould  be  fo  ftritt,  or  rife  fo  high 
as  that  of  the  phyfician.  Neither  does  it.  No- 
thing more  clearly  (hews  the  fubordinate  rank 
of  the  apothecary,  (as  fuch)  in  regard  to  me- 
dical eftimation,  confequence,  and  refpeft, 
than  this  difference  in  examination,  as  well  as 
of  preparatory  education  between  the  phvfician 
and  himfelf.  And  hence  it  was,  that  the  im- 
propriety of  change  was  before  noticed,  if 
gentlemen  of  this  limited  education  and  know- 
ledge fhould  be  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  the 
prefent  conftituted  legal  authorities. 

As  to  the  teft  of  comparative  and  individual 
ability,  public  opinion  will  ever  fix  its  accepta- 
tion 5 the  difeerning  few,  its  true  value  and 
eftimation. 

The  probationary  examinations  being  once 
paffed,  the  man  who  has  thus  acquitted  him- 
felf well,  becomes  entitled  to  general  refpeft. 
Whether  one  man  is  really  fuperior  in  talent, 
literature,  or  genius  to  another,  is  the  enquiry 
more  of  the  fchools  than  of  the  world. 

Eminence  of  public  character  does  not  al- 
ways follow  eminence  of  ability.  Knowledge 
of  mankind  frequently  fuperfedes  profeffional 
knowledge.  Comparative  eftimate  muff  there- 
fore be  left  as  it  is,  fince  the  public  will  form 
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their  own  judgment,  too  often  the  reverfe  of  the 
founder  decifion  of  the  fchools.  * 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  examination  and  on 
perfons  the  objects  of  it,  we  come  now  to  notice 
the  matters,  which  are  the  fubjects  of  it,  or  things 
to  be  examined,  thefe  are  drugs  and  medicines. 

Omitting  therefore  all  ftrictures  on  practice, 
v/e  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  thefe, 
their  preparation  and  fale.  The  excellence  of 
drugs  and  medicines  is  two-fold,  intrinfic,  and  ex- 
trinfic  ; the  former  affecting  practice,  the  latter  the 
fale.  Hence  arifes  the  neceffity  of  great  difcretjoa 
in  the  exerciie  of  his  powers  by  the  examiner. 

The  fearcher,  for  inftance,  enquires  for 
fome  drug.  It  is  produced,  it  is  furveyed,  it 
is  found  to  be  difcoloured  by  age,  its  charac- 
teriflic  beauty  is  gone,  thus  its  extrinfic  excel- 
lence is  diminifhed  or  loft,  but  at  the  fame  time 
the  prudent  examiner  difcovers  enough  to  allow 
that  its  intrinfic  excellence  or  virtue  has  fuffered 
nothing : that  it  is  good  to  all  the  operation  of 
medicine,  as  if  taken  frefh  from  the  earth  or 
newly  ftripped  from  the  ftem. 

Should  an  imprudent  man  in  office  go  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers,  he  might  rejeft  the  drug, 

* Non  eft  confilhim  in  vulgo,  non  ratio*  non  difcrimen-— 
ex  opinione  plurima,  cx  veritate  pjuca  judicat. — Cicero. 

and 
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and  enter  a minute  of  cenfure  againft  the  pro- 
prietor. 

A compound  medicine  ftands  nearly  in  the 
fame  predicament.  An  artful  knave  may  com- 
pound a fpurious  medicine  with  fuch  nicety,  as 
to  defy  detedtion,  while  a lefs  fkilful  but  honeft 
compounder  may  be  fcrupuloufly  exadt  in  the 
materials  of  his  compofition,  but  flovenly  in  its 
preparation. 

T he  one  will,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  deferve 
reproof,  the  other  commendation ; but  ffiould 
the  fearchers  proceed  with  rigour,  the  Jummum 
jus,  would  be,  Jumma  injuria  ■,  difficulties  of  this 
nature  continually  occur.  Where  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence is  wanting  as  well  as  extrinfic,  where 
the  drug  or  the  medicine  is  manifeftly  defedtive 
in  both,  every  committee  of  fearch  palfes  cen- 
fure, by  a juft  report,  ftanding  upon  record,  to 
the  ffiame  and  difgrace  of  the  party  convidted. 
The  pains  and  penalties  to  be  levied  or  inflidted, 
are  left  to  the  decifion  of  a difcreet  body.  That 
we  hear  fo  little  of  them  is  attributable  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedt  and  the  great  delicacy  requi- 
fite  in  forming  judgments  upon  it,  moft  efpe- 
cially  when  we  come  to  confider  in  the  next 
place,  the  mutability  of  opinion  in  refpedt  of 
the  articles  liable  to  be  examined. 

The  glorious  uncertainty  of  law  is  not  more 
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proverbial,  than  that,  doCtors  differ.  This  dif- 
ference is  not  fo  furprifing  in  the  practice  of  a 
fcience  which  is  deemed  fomewhat  obfeure,  as 
it  is  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  fimples  which 
compofe  the  Materia  Medica.*  To  inftance  in 
that,  which  of  all  others  completely  refeues  the 
profeflion  from  the  obloquy  frequently  call  on  it 
ofits  being  a dark  fcience  ; namely,  the  Jefuit’s 
Bark,  the  good  effeCts  of  which  are  as  vifible 
and  manlfefl  as  any  good  effeCt  of  a manual  ope- 
ration in  furgery,  by  its  fupreme  virtue  of  coun- 
teracting putrefaction,  and  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  ague  and  intermitting  fever. 

We  aflfert  then,  that  even  in  this  ftaple,  this 
cardinal  drug,  fuch  variations  of  opinion  have 
of  late  years  been  promulgated,  that  nothing 
but  the  firm  experience  of  age,  and  the  teft 
of  long'  fuccefsful  practice  could  reftrain  the 
torrent  of  reformation  within  its  bounds.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Bark  of  St.  Lucie  was  an- 
nounced ina  pamphlet  which  promiled  much,  but 
it  foon  died  a natural  death,  and  is  now  forgotten. 
In  the  year  1760  a profeflional  man  would 
have  loft  his  character,  if  the  Red  Bark  had  been 

* KinUna — en  fievres  intermittentes— Sile  kinkina  ne  fat 
verm  a notre  fecours,  la  fievre  quatre  ne  feroit  elle  pas 
toujours  l’opprobre  de  la  medicine  ? — Le  Clerc.  2 partic. 
1.  2.  c.  6. 
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difcovered  in  his  (hop.  In  about  twenty  years 
after,  the  fame  profcribed  drug  was  publicly 
pamphleteered  into  the  mod;  efficacious  of  the 
fpecies.  This  too  fickened  in  its  turn,  when 
lo  ! with  pantomimical  verfatility,  by  the  magic 
quill  of  the  writer  of  the  hour,  the  yellow  fuc- 
ceeds  the  red  and  threatens  to  eclipfe  it,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  vouched  from  good  authority 
that  the  medical  College  of  Venice  have  pro- 
tefted  againft  its  ufe.  * 

Thefe  are  difputes  in  which  the  vender  has 
no  part.  He  follows  the  mode,  and  whether 
it  is  more  naufeous,  whether  blotches  or  blains  are 
its  effect,  thefe  are  queftions  to  be  decided  by  the 
phyficians  themfelves.  All  that  is  contended 
for  is,  that  amidft  fuch  variety  of  opinion  (eVen 
upon  fo  fovereign  an  article  as  the  Bark),  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  and  confideration  is  due  from 
the  perfons  appointed  to  be  examiners,  for  it 
would  ferve  a maa  little  to  have  it  acknowledged 

* He  that  firft  invented  printing,  difeovered  the  ufe  of 
the  compafs,  or  made  public  the  virtue  and  right  ufe  of  the 
kina  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge, 
for  the  fupplying  and  increafe  of  ufeful  commodities,  and 
faved  more  from  the  grave  than  thofe  who  built  colleges, 
workhoufes  and  hofpitals. — Locke,  Hum.  Und.  1.  4.  c.  12. 
f.  12. 

N.  B.  Red  and  yellow  were  not  ufed  in  his  days. 
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that  the  difgrace  he  fuffered  by  the  cenfure  of 
examiners  in  1760  was  wiped  away  in  1780, 
when  his  fortune  was  broken  in  the  interval,  and 
his  charadler  deftroyed. 

Having  thus  difcuflfed  a few  obfervations  on 
the  fubje&s  of  examination,  in  refpeft  to  per- 
fons  and  things,  and  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
fpringing  from  the  mutability  of  opinion,  a little 
notice  is  due  to  that  adjunft  to  the  medical  ex- 
aminers, the  Warden  of  the  Grocers,  who  is 
directed  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary  c.  9.  to  attend 
on  all  adjudications. 

How  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a grocer  fhould 
be  called  in  to  decide  upon  drugs.  * 

A clearer  demonftration  cannot  well  be  given, 
that  in  the  infancy  of  commerce  the  grocer 
(who  is  the  dealer  in  fpices  to  this  day)  com- 
prehended under  that  generic  term  the  whole 
fpecies  of  fpices,  of  which  drugs  conftituted  the 
larger  part : which  perfectly  agrees  with  what 
has  been  before  advanced  under  the  head  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  parent 

* In  London  the  apothecaries  are  one  of  the  city  com- 
panies, and  were  firft  incorporated  with  the  grocers  in  the 
year  1606,  James  I. — Poftlethwaite. 

The  apothecaries  of  Paris  make  but  one  corporation  with 
the  merchant  grocers,  which  is  the  fccond  of  the  fix  cor- 
porations of  merchants. — Idem. 
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act  of  3 2d  Henry  VIII.  the  Warden  is  there  di- 
rected to  be  from  the  apothecaries  ; thus}  Hating 
the  terms  in  the  ftatutes  of  thofe  times  recipro-. 
cally,  denoting  the  apothecary  or  compounder, 
at  one  time,  at  another  the  grocer,  the  vender  of 
ipice,  both  united  under  the  one  generic  cha- 
racter cf  grocer.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  popu- 
lation increafed  and  commerce  was  encouraged, 
and  as  arts,  manufactures,  luxury  and  fcience, 
flourifhed  with  thefe  their  caufes,  the  demands 
for  the  refpective  commodities  of  the  grocer 
grew  large  and  extenfive,  this  led  of  courfe  to 
an  ipcreafe  of  numbers  brought  up  to  that  occu- 
pation ; when  thefe  in  turn  came  to  fettle  for 
themfelves,  they  naturally  found  fome  one 
branch  or  other  fufficient  to  employ  their  capi- 
tals, and  confining  themfelves  to  that  particular 
branch  purfued  it  with  advantage  and  fuccefs. 
Thence  followed  the  natural  disjunction  of  the 
dealers  in  medicinal  fpices  from  the  original 
.grocers  who  in  modern  times  confine  themfelves 
to  thofe  fpices  which  are  defigned  for  confec- 
tionary and  cfilinary  purpoles. 

The  medicinal  fpices  were  given  up  to  the 
apOthecafy  whofe  office  it  was  to  compound 
them  and  to  the  medicinal  fpice  merchant  who 
imported  and  colledted  them,  and  who  now  began 
to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  drug- 
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gut 'and  drug  merchant,  from  the  nature  of  the 
articles  to  which  he  confined  his  traffic.  Not 
that  he  was  unknown  before,  from  the  earlieft 
antiquity  he  exifted  under  the  comprehenfive 
term  of  fpice  merchant,  but  becaufe  he  then 
found  it  worth  his  ' attention  to  profecute  the 
trade  of  medicinal  fpices  feparate  from  any  other 
fpices  or  articles  whatever. 

When  tea  was  firft  intrpduced  as  a new  ar- 
ticle it  was  claimed  by  each  ; the  druggift,  the 
grocer,  and  the  apothecary,  they  all  dealt  more 
or  lefs  in  it.  The  firft  was  moft  eminent  for  its 
fale,  but  as  in  procefs  of  time  the  confumption 
grew  to  a wonderful  extent,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  article  ill-fuited  with  the  ftrong  flavours  of 
the  drugs,  it  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  him, 
2nd  now  centres  in  the  tea  man  (properly  fo 
called),  and  the  modern  grocer  whofe  buflnefs 
attaches  to  domeftic  economy  and  confumption. 
- We  may  perceive  here,  the  futility  of  the 
charge  of  infignificance  brought  againft  the  mo- 
dern druggifts,  in  confequence  of  their  not 
being  incorporated  as  a company,  when  fo  many 
trades  inferior  in  refpe&ability  obtained  that 
privilege,  becaufe  it  is  apparent,  that  their  ori- 
ginal fraternity  the  grocers  was  fubfifting,  and 
the  new  fraternity  of  apothecaries  formed  under 
James  I.  was  open  for  any  who  chofe  to  prac- 
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tife  as  compounders  or  in  detail  j and  accord- 
ingly we  fee  in  the  catalogues  of  each  of  thefe 
refpedtable  companies  at  the  prefent  moment  a 
number  of  names  of  eminent  and  worthy  men  ex- 
ercifingtheir  profeffionsinboth  capacities,  as  mer- 
chants, importers,  retailers,  and  compounders. 

How  the  author’s  prejudice  could  lead  him 
fo  far  aftray  as  to  delineate  the  druggifts  as 
more  contemptible  in  the  public  eye  than  far- 
riers, carmen,  porters,  and  woodmongers,  is 
truly  aftonilhing,  but — ex  pede  herculem. 

The  plea  of  neceflity  of  reform,  from  the 
grofs  and  fatal  errors  of  ignorant  men,  fome  of 
which  the  author  has  enumerated,  is  fpecious. 
But  the  reader  has  to  reflect,  that  ignorance  is 
not  a monopoly,  every  profelfton  puts  in  its 
claim.  Should  a man  in  his  reforming  reverie 
attempt  to  purge  any  one  of  them  from  it,  a 
drug  more  potent  muft  be  found  than  any  the 
Materia  Medica  now  contains. 

Were  we  to  purfue  the  authors  example,  in- 
ftances  without  number  might  be  adduced  of  er- 
rors, miftakes,  and  blunders  on  the  other  fide. 
Mifconftrudtions,  misdiredlion,  and  mal-pradlice, 
have  ever  exifted  and  muft  exift,  while  there  are 
raw  apprentices,  ignorant  journeymen,  and  care- 
lefs  mailers  in  the  world.  It  would  gratify  only 
an  invidious  curiolity  to  fearch  into  them.  Suf- 
■ ; fice 
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fice  it  that  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  fociety 
will  bring  proof's  enough  to  recolledtion.  To 
fuch  reformers  therefore  who  will  admit  of  no- 
thing fhort  of  pofitive  perfedtion,  little  can  be 
faid.  Their  bulinefs  lies  with  another  ftate  and 
condition  of  life.  On  this  terreftrial  globe  it 
never  was,  it  never  will  be  found  without  a pre- 
ternatural caufe.  The  degree  of  attainment  to- 
wards it  which  man  is  capable  of,  demands  the 
exercife  of  much  chriftian  charity  to  cover  the 
defedts  which  remain  expofed. 

Our  general  judgment  therefore  of  all  ranks 
and  profeflions  of  men  Ihould  be  tempered  with 
great  forbearance,  and  many  allowances. 

In  the  particular  occupations  we  are  de- 
fcribing,  this  Catholic  principle  fhould  be  pro- 
minent ; on  which  fide  foever  the  balance  of 
ignorance  and  mal-pradtice  inclines,  the  only 
caution  the  public  can  exercife  to  guard  again!! 
their  ill  effects,  is  to  confide  in  the  moft  ap- 
proved and  beft  characters  in  each  profeffion. 

The  wife  will  certainly  defert  the  manifeftly 
low  and  ignorant  pretender.  But  the  charms 
of  empiricifm  too  frequently  fafcinate  the  ima- 
gination, blind  the  eyes,  kindle  the  pafiions,  and 
warp  the  judgment  of  the  beft.  No  human 
law  can  ever  reftrain  it. 

The  mountebank,  the  magnetifer,  the  water 
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doctor,  the  wife  man  of  the  village,  or  the  old 
Vvoman  of  the  parifh,  thefe  all  will  have  a re- 
ductive influence,  and  not  uncommonly  enrol  a 
numerous  luite  of  devotees  in  their  catalogue  of 

O 

patients.  * 

*'  die  preceeding  remarks  have  had  their 
force,,  the  nature  of  the  defign  of  this  new  aflfo- 
ciation  will  have  in  fome  meafure  developed  it- 
felf.  Difappointed  that  their  applications  through 
the  mediums  of  the  college  and  the  company 
have  not  been  attended  to,  they  rally  under  this 
new  title  of  the  pharmaceutic  aflociation,  and 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  reform  boldly  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  fenate  of  the  nation. 

The  prefumption  is  fair,  that  if  the  grievances 
complained  of  could  admit  a proper  remedy, 
thefe  refpectable  legal  bodies  would  have  inter- 
fered ; fome  caufes  have  been  afligned,  and 

* Le  parti  q’un  homme  de  bon  fens  doit  prendre  par 
rap.port  a. la  medicine,  c’eil  de  fe  ne  fier  pas  au  premier 
vena,  e’eft  de  choifir,  antant  qu’il  fe  peut,  un  medicin 
connu,  etconnu  particulierement  pouretre  homme  de  bien 
prudent,  judicieuxet  pour  avoir  pratique  long  temps. 

Jelaiflb  apart  Pe'tude  et  le  f^avoir  parce  qu’un  particu- 
lar qui  n’eft  pas  du  metier,  ne  peut  pas  bien  juger  de  c* 
q’un  medicin  qu’i!  veut  choifir  tient  a cet  egard  et  que  ce 
n’efl:  pas  dc  ce  cote  la  qu’il  le  doit  regarder,  de  peur  de  fe 
trpmperet  de  prendre  pourdu  favoir  ce  qui  n’elf  quelque- 
fois  que  du  babil. — Le  Clerc,  p.  2. 1.  2.  c.  6, 
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others  more  weighty  no  doubt  operate  with 
them,  which  induce  them  to  leave  their  redrefs 
to  the  public  at  large.  Indeed  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  apothecaries  to  attempt  to  crufh  thefe 
their  brethren,  who,  in  former  times,  were 
united  with  them  under  one  head,  though  now 
in  reparation. 

Let  us  then  next  examine  more  minutely 
the  direftions  given  by  this  felf  erefted  focietv, 
which  they  have  circulated  through  the  coun- 
try. 

The  firft  will  be  thought  modeft,  being  no 
lefs  than  advifing  a claim,  on  the  part  of  the  apo- 
thecaries, for  the  foie  vending  of  preparations, 
and  compounding  prefcriptions.  Is  it  poflible 
the  focietyfhould  be  ferious  in  iffiiing  fuch  a 
requifition. 

Chemiftry  has  not  as  yet  been  adverted  to. 
To  fhew  however  the  abfurdity  of  this  propo- 
fal,  it  is  neceffary  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the 
reader  to  that  ufef A branch  of  fcience  which 
attaches  generally  to  the  occupation  of  the 
druggift.  Not  one  of  them,  fcarcely,  but  has 
his  regular  elaboratory : much  of  his  time  is 
fpent  in  it.  The  mechanic,  the  manufacturer  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  their  refpective  arts,  The  affinities  of 
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bodies  are  thoroughly  inveftigated  by  him.  He 
can  analyfe  and  compound  with  accuracy,  fkill, 
and  precilion.  Many  moft  ingenious  perfons  are 
to  be  found  among  them  j none  but  partake 
of  fome  experimental  knowledge.  Yet  this 
defcription  of  men,  whofe  ufefulnefs  the  world 
bears  witnefs  to,  are  to  be  degraded  and  debarred 
from  vending  preparations  and  compounding 
prefcriptions,  when  the  principles  and  relative 
properties  of  their  compofitions  are,  perhaps, 
better  underftood  by  them  than  by  many  prac- 
tifing  apothecaries. 

How  many,  or  rather,  how  few  are  there  of 
the  latrer  who  are  furnifhed  with  anyelaboratory 
whatever  ? 

Their  next  recommendation,  that  appren- 
tices fhould  receive  an  approved  education,  is 
ufelefs — inafmuch  as  it  is  now  the  received  prac- 
tice of  the  Apothecaries  Company  to  examine 
the  apprentice  in  the  Latin  tongue,  when  he  is 
prefented  to  be  bound. 

The  third  recommendation  is,  that  aflillants 
Ihould  not  be  engaged  without  examination. — 
Thefe,  it  is  known,  muft  all  pafs  a certain 
probation  before  they  can  be  accepted  upon 
public  fervice.  Surely,  then,  it  lies  as  much 
upon  the  private  employer  to  fcrutinize  into 
2 the 
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the  charadter  of  the  afiiftant  he  takes  into  his 
lervice,  as  well  in  refpedt  of  ability,  as  regula- 
rity of  condudt. 

The  fourth  is,  that  perfons  fliould  not  fettle 
without  previous  examination,  and  a fervice  of 
fidelity  for  five  years  at  lead.  To  this  is  offered 
once  more  the  received  pradtice  of  the  Apothe- 
caries Company.  The  Court  of  Adidants  re- 
quire an  open  and  approved  examination  when 
the  party  is  made  free,  and  further  as  to  ap- 
prenticefhip  *,  require  a fervitude  of  eight  years. 
The  importance  of  the  charge  was  confidered 
fo  great,  that  a man  was  not  allowed  to  prac- 
tife  for  himfelf  fo  foon  by  one  year  as  in  ordi- 
nary trades.  Pity  it  is  thefe  rules  are  not  more 
univerfal,  and  the  example  of  the  Company 
more  exadtly  followed. 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  a competent 
court,  confiding  of  a number  of  members  of  the 
new  ajfociation , with  powers  to  make  bye-laws, 
feems  to  fpeak  out,  and  unravel  their  whole  de- 
fign. 

• In  Paris,  they  who  afpire  to  pharmacy,  or  the  apo- 
thecary’s trade,  mull  ferve  four  years  as  apprentices,  and 
fix  as  journeymen,  with  fome  mafter  or  freeman  ; ten 
years  in  all : befides  which  they  muft  be  examined,  and 
perform  a mafterpiece.— Poftlethwayte,  article  Appren- 
tice, 
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Superfluous  is  the  recommendation,  fiipcr- 
fiuous  the  afTociation  itfelf,  flnce  the  powers 
they  court  fubfilt  already  in  a legal  corporate 
and  refpeftable  body,  perfectly  competent  to 
the  difcharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them. 

The  law  has  made  a ftrong  and  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  regular  and  irregular  prac- 
titioner. 

If  the  mala  praxis  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  regular  practitioner,  an  action  of  trefpafs 
lies  againfl  him  ; and,  if  proved  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  Jury,  damages  are. given  by  them 
proportionate  to  the  atrocity  of  the  cafe.  Here 
we  are  to  obferve  the  opinion  the  law'  forms  of 
profeflional  men  in  general,  and'the  .cure  it  pre- 
scribes for  evils,  enfuing  from  ignorance,  ma- 
lice, or  avarice.  For  again,  fhould  the  mala 
praxis  attach  upon  one  that  is  not  a regular,  the 
criminal  code  is  open  for  his  punifhment.— 
Thus,  fhould  a patient  fall  by  his  maltreat- 
-ment,  he  may  be  indicted  at  law  for  man- 
flaughter  ; and,  if  found  guilty,  muft  fuffer  the 
punifhment  due  to  that  crime. 

This  leads  us  to  underftarid  and  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  appeal  ufually  made  to  thy 
rclponfibility  of  .eac.h ; the  , tender  intereft  and 
.Sympathy  of  the.  one,  and  -J.be  waul.. of.  it  in  thy 
other, 
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The  man  who  ventures  to  pradtife  under  the 
reftri&ion  of  the  penal  law,  will  furely,  for  his 
own  lake,  proceed  with  a double  guard  of  cau- 
tion, in  proportion  as  corporal  punifhment  and 
difgrace  is  more  to  be  dreaued  than  damages 
in  an  action  upon  the  cafe.  Further,  it  is  na- 
tural to  every  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  pre- 
feribe,  as  well  the  apothecary,  druggift,  or 
any  other  perl'on,  to  feel  a ftrong  intereft  in 
the  recovery  of  his  patient. 

To  fuppofe  any  man  preferring  without  the 
leaf!;  care  or  regard  for  the  perfon  that  confults 
him,  or  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  remedy,  is  totally 
out  of  nature.  Pride,  felf  complacency,  and  all 
thofe  darling  prepofleffions  which  render  a man 
conceited  of  himlelf,  concur  to  give  him  a 
ftrong  bias  of  concern,  intereft  and  hope  for 
the  recovery  of  his  patient.  His  reputation  is 
advanced,  his  profit  promoted  by  it. 

An  indirect  charge  of  a ferious  nature  has 
been  brought  forward  by  this  champion  of  the 
new  aftociation  againft  the  retail  druggifts, 
founded  on  the  grofieft  ignorance  and  perver- 
fion  of  judgment  imaginable.  It  is  insinuated, 
that  being  poflefted  of  a larger  ltock  of  mate- 
rials, and,  in  c.ourfe,  of • many  indifferent,  arti- 
cles, of  the  refufe , and  cffals  of  the  good,  the  rer 
tailer  is  thereby  tempted  to  confume  thefe.bad 
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materials,  by  vending  them  to  his  retail  cuftom- 
ers.  The  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  is  obvious  to 
any  one  who  reflctts  ever  fo  little  upon  the  fub- 
je£t.  To  fuch  as  have  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  the  infinuation  is  known  to  be 
both  ridiculous  and  falfe. 

To  accumulate  property  by  increafe  of  bu- 
finefs  is  the  objeft  of  every  good  tradefman. 
This  confideration  alone  is  enough  to  fhew  the 
impolicy  of  vending  bad  materials.  Men  in 
bufinefs  are  not  without  fagacity  fufficient  to 
difcover  this.  They  therefore  provide  the  beft 
commodities  as  the  beft  lures  to  cuftom.  To 
the  point  in  queftion — this  rule  is  prevalent. 

So  far  from  a large  ftock  proving  a tempta- 
tion to  put  off  indifferent  articles  and  offals, 
(as  the  author  calls  them)  it  gives  the  retailer, 
on  the  contrary,  a ftrong  advantage,  which  he 
converts  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  his 
own;  becaufe  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  a 
very  choice  fele&ion  of  the  beft  materials  for 
his  retail  cuftomers.  It  is  well  known,  that 
thefe  opportunities  are  not  negledted  by  the 
molt  eminent  retail  druggifts  in  London.  Their 
general  gains  keep  pace  with  their  attention  to 
this  particular.  Hence  arifes  a fecurity  to  the 
public,  founded  on  intereft,  which  binds  the 
vender  to  reftrve  the  fineft  articles  for  their  ufe. 

Names 
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Names  of  great  celebrity  are  not  wanting  to 
juftify  thefe  obfervations. 

Had  the  apothecary  equal  advantage,  it  Hill 
would  not  turn  to  his  intereft  to  profecute  the 
retail  branch  of  his  bufinefs.  He  would  find  it 
interfere  with  his  praftice,  and  that  thefe  two 
were  incompatible. 

No  prudent  man  would  venture  on  retail 
without  paying  perfonal  attention  to  it. 

The  temptations  to  pilfer  in  this  trade  are 
not  fo  much  before  the  counter  as  in  many 
others ; but  behind  it  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  and  prefiing  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  dilburfe  by  drachms  and  grains  being 
minute,  does  not  allow  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting a peculator  by  the  means  of  deficiency 
in  ftock.  Unremitted  attention  and  vigilance 
are  indifpenfable  on  the  mailer’s  part,  if  he 
means  to  obtain  affluence,  or  even  competence. 

This  being  the  cafe,  when  can  a profeffional 
man,  in  ordinary  practice,  find  time  to  vifit 
his  patients  ? One  of  the  branches  mull  fuffer. 

He  therefore  ads  with  molt  wifdom  who 
gives  up  the  lefs  noble  of  the  two ; and,  quit- 
ting the  ideas  of  retail,  contents  himfelf  with 
the  more  honourable  and  more  lucrative,  in 
which  he  will  have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  his 
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own  prcfcriptions,  and  thole  of  the  phyficians 
addrefled  to  his  care,  made  up  correctly  under 
his  immediate  direction. 

Since  then  the  lav/  of  the  land  (as  far  as  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  remedy  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of)  is  in  full  force,  we  find  ourfelves 
thereby  removed  from  the  necelTity  of  further 
application  to  Parliament. 

The  powers  of  the  College  extend  to  fines, 
and  defhruction  of  unfound  commodities ; by 
the  firft  of  Mary  they  extended  to  imprifon- 
ment.  The  common  law  is  moreover  open  to 
the  public  by  civil  action,  or  criminal  profecu- 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
the  defcription  of  the  offenders. 

In  inveftigating,  therefore,  the  defign  of  the 
new  fociety,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  has, 
its  foundation  more  in  felf  interelt  and  vanity 
than  in  any  real  utility. 

’Tis  not  Sufficient  that  the  phyfician  has  ob- 
tained his  merited  eminence  by  having  travelled 
the  appointed  rout  of  preparatory  education, 
and  ultimate,  examination ; that  the  powers 
which  refide  in  him  are  ample that  they  are 
exercifed  with  becoming  caution,  moderation, 
and  prudence— No— The  language  of  the  re- 
forming apothecary  to  the  phyfician  is,  we  have 
been  ever  ufed  to  fraftije  in  common  with  you-, 

the 
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the  concerns  of  pharmacy  * were  univerjally ' en- 
trujhed  to  apothecaries ; therefore  admit  us  your 
equals. 

To  the  druggift  he  fays — You  are  an  ufur- 
per  i leave  the  retail  counter ; and  thus  calling 
a double  look  on  the  apron  and  the  diploma, 
at  once  betrays  the  character  of  ambition  and 
avarice. 

The  edicts  to  prevent  abufes  are  laid  by  the 
author  to  be  incompetent  to  check  the  knavery 
and  ignorance  of  a multitude  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  wiled  human  laws  which  could  be  framed, 
would  ever  be  incompetent  to  this  end..  No 
llatute  of  man  will  annihilate  ignorance.  The 
fchools  may  check  its  growth  and  progrels ; 
but  there  will  ever  be  dunces  as  inmates.  The 
mifer  may  be  redrained  from  offenfive  violence 
to  his  neighbour ; but  no  human  edict  will 
reach  to  foften  the  hard  heart,  or  unclench  the 
gralp  of  avarice. 

Thefe  complaints  are  not  of  modern  date  : 
the  legillators  ot  ancient  Rome  provided  their 
femedy  by  laws  limilar  to  our  own. 

* By  a regulation  of  the  15th  Oft.  1631,  all  the  apo7 
thecaries  in  Paris  are  prohibited  to  give  any  medicine  to 
patients,  unlefs  by  the  order  and  with  the  advice  of  a re- 
gular bred  phyfician. — Poillethwayte,  art.  Apothecary. 

C Thus 
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Thus  Montefquieu — tc  Les  loix  Romaines 
l<  vouloient  que  les  medecins  puififent  etre  punis 
“ pour  leur  negligence  ou  pour  leur  imperitie. 
(c  Dans  ces  cas,  elles  condamnoient  a deportation 

le  mcdecin  d'une  condition  un  peu  releve,  & 
ft  a mort  celui  qui  efoit  d’une  condition  plus 
ft  bafle.” 

Having  endeavoured  to  Ihew  the  real  defign 
of  this  reforming  fyftem,  and  the  little  occa- 
fion  there  is  to  add  to  the  coercive  or  reftrain- 
ing  powers  which  already  fubftft  for  the  regu- 
lation of  medical  men,  of  every  denomination, 
a reflection  or  two  may  be  permitted  on  the 
temper  in  which  this  production  is  written,  and 
the  means  made  ufe  of  by  the  author  to  ad- 
vance his  pretenfions. 

Referring  to  the  introductory  remarks  on 
reform,  we  may  intreat  thofe  who  have  read 
the  work,  to  point  out,’  if  they  can,  any  fea- 
tures of  pure  intention,  difintereftednefs,  or  de- 
corum through  the  whole  of  it ; on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  fairly  alk  if  detra&ion  and  felf 
intereft,  coupled  aukwarkly  with  ambition,  are 
not  its  characteriftic  marks.  Pity  an  author, 
who  pofieflfes  talent,  fhould  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  unworthy  means,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
fyftem  profefledly  founded  on  moral  rectitude. 

The  abfurdity  of  attempting,  by  fi  fort  of 

family 
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family  pride,  to , deduce  confequence  to  the 
medical  character  from  antiquity,  has  been 
made  apparent,  we  truft,  to  all.  The  refpecta- 
bility  of  the  profeflion  mull  be  placed  on  a 
more  honourable  bafis. 

In  early  times  the  En-ap;«r«,  tranflated  phyfi- 
cian,  was  no  other  than  an  embalmer.  Men 
of  this  fort  were  kept  as  fervants  in  the  retinue 
of  the  great.  At  the  deceafe  of  any  one 
of  note  in  the  family,  they  prepared 

the  body  for  fepulture.  The  corpfe,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  Egypt*  (as  we  are 
told)  was  impregnated  with  myrrh,  Gallia,  and 
other  drugs.  The  procefs  is  faid  to  take  up 
forty  days * it  was  then  pickled  in  nitre  thirty 
days  longer,  afterwards  wrapt  in  fine  linen  with 
gum  to  flick  clofe  like  glue,  and  then  delivered 
to  the  relations  for  fepulture,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
fathers  of  the  departed.  Thefe  remains  have 
been  brought  to  us  under  the  denomination  of 
mummy. 

Grotius,  on  St.  Luke,  obferves  likewife,  that 
the  practice  of  phyfic,  in  that  apoftle’s  time* 
was  generally  managed  by  perfons  of  no  higher 
rank  than  fervants*  that  St.  Luke,  though 
born  in  Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a fer-* 
vant  at  Rome,  where  he  fometimes  practifed 
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phyfic,  and,  when  made  free,  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

Montefquieu  obferves,  <c  A Rome  s’ingeroit 
“la  medicine  qui  vouloit:”  but  fpeaking  of 
his  own  times,  he  adds — “ parmi  nous  les 
“ medicins  font  obliges  defaire  des  etudes  & de 
“ prendre  certains  grades.  Ils  font  done  censes 
“ connoitre  leur  art.” 

Perhaps  fome  exception  may  be  taken  from 
the  terms  and  ; the  former  always 

rendered  phyfician,  and  both  employed  where 
the  confulting  characters  were  of  high  rank, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  King  Afa  and  of  Job.— 
(Chron.  16.  12.  Job.  13.  6.)  This  is  doubt- 
ful. Certain  it  is,  the  Emwpiarat  were  fervants 
to  Jofeph,  the  prime  minifter  of  Egypt. 

At  any  rate  the  apothecary  is  never  intended. 
He  is  the  of  the  Greeks,  the  unguenta- 

rius  of  the  Latins  ; E>Ta$ar>sc  was  the  funerator. 

’Tis  fomething  fingular  that  the  firft  time 
we  meet,  in  hiftory,  with  the  word  phyfician, 
it  fnould  be  under  the  character  of  an — under- 
taker. 

The  pedigree,  therefore,  claimed  by  the  au- 
thor, and  denied  to  the  drug  merchant,  Ihould 
have  been  kept  back.  No  rank,  dignity,  or 
confequence  is  to  be  derived  from  fuch  an  en- 
quiry. 
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We  muft  in  confequence  turn  our  views  to 
fome  more  noble  bafe,  on  which  to  reft  the 
' goodly  fabric  of  the  medical  profefllon  in  Great 
Britain  at  this  day.  If  we  furvey  the  Continent, 
and  examine  the  rank  and  refpectability  it  bears 
in  modern  Europe,  the  profpect  is  unfavour- 
able. 

A moral  writer  of  the  times  (Gilborne)  in 
his  chapter  on  the  duties  of  phyficians,  has 
oiven  an  extract  from  Townfend’s  Tour 

O 

through  Spain,  much  to  the  purpofe. 

“ In  point  of  honour”  (fays  the  traveller) 
<c  no  clafs  of  citizens  meet  with  lefs  refpect 
“ than  the  phyficians.  The  fcience  and  prac- 
" tice  are  at  the  loweft  ebb  in  Spain.  The 
“ emoluments  are  proportionate,  two-pence  is 
“ a fee  for  a tradefman ; ten-pence  for  a man 
“ of  fafhion.” 

The  fame  writer  opens  his  fubject  thus  : “ The 
ct  medical  profeffion  enjoys,  in  Great  Britain, 
“ that  degree  of  eftimation  and  credit,  which  a 
" fcience,  conferring  on  mankind  the  greateft 
“ of  all  comforts  (except  thofe  of  religion) 
“ juftly  deferves.  Elence  phyficians  in  this 
<c  country  are  almoft  invariably  men  of  liberal 
“ education  and  cultivated  minds.”  He  adds, 
“ Though  this  profeffion  in  England  is  rarely, 
“ if  ever,  purfued  by  young  men  of  noble  fa- 
milies. 
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fc  milies,  it  is  by  no  means  barren  of  honours  ancf 
<e  attractions  ; it  opens  the  way  to  reputation 
“ and  wealth,  and  rail'es  the  phyfician  to  a level 
ft  (in  the  common  intercourfes  of  life)  with 
ct  the  higheft  clafles  of  Society.” 

In  France,  the  phyfician’s  fee  was  three 
livres,  but  for  very  eminent  profeffors,  fix  livres 
has  of  late  been  fometimes  given.  In  Italy, 
about  five  {hillings ; in  Flanders,  one  guilder 
under  two  (hillings.  The  apothecaries,  in  all 
thefe  countries,  are  accordingly,  as  mull  be 
fuppofed,  in  a very  mean  and  low  fituation ; a 
medical  chandler’s  fhop  is  all  they  can  boaft* 
where  Fuller’s  earth,  ellences,  blacking-balls* 
and  whiting,  are  promifcuoufly  retailed.  From 
Efculapius  to  Hippocrates,  and  from  them  to 
Celfus  and  Galen,  down  to  Bcerhave,  there  has 
been  a fucceffion  of  eminent  phyficians,  orna- 
ments of  the  age  they  lived  in  ; but  the  trade 
of  the  apothecary  has,  through  that  long  current 
of  time,  been  miferably  degrading.* 

Celfus  is  faid  to  have  prepared  his  own  pre- 
fcriptions ; and  from  thence  it  is  argued,  that 

* Le  Clerc  fays,  the  phyficians,  in  the  days  of  Celfus 
(retaining  the  ancient  cuftom)  employed  under  them,  Des 
gens  qui  donnoient  des  lavemens,  appliquoient  des  Cataplames  & 
ties  emp/atres,  qui  oignoient,  qui  famentoient,  qui  baignoient, 
qui  preparoient  des  medicamens,  See. 
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he  acted  as  an  apothecary.  The  more  natural 
iuggeftion  is,  that  the  reputation  of  the  apothe- 
cary was  at  fo  low  an  ebb  in  his  time,  that  he 
dare  nottruft  them  to  makeup  his  compofitions. 
No  man  will  difpute  the  eminence  of  Celfus; 
his  writings  are  celebrated  in  the  medical  fchools 
to  the'-prefent  hour. 

It  is  to  be  underftood  that  we  are  all  along 
fpeaking  of  the  low  eflimation  of  the  art  of  the 
apothecary  as  fucli.  Many  profeflors  there  may 
have  been,  and  are,  enlightened  men,  who 
may  deferve  a higher  rank  ; a Baiime,  Maitre 
Apoticaire,  a Paris,  a Salvador  of  Spain,  and 
other  luminaries,  who  might  challenge  the 
ableft  of  the'  clafs.  This,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  general  argument ; thefe  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions, and  we  are  proud  to  notice  them. 

To  refume  then  our  fubject  ; if  antiquity 
does  not  warrant  refpectability  of  character,  if 
modern  acceptation  among  the  States  of  Europe 
does  not  contribute  to  it,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  true  bafe  and  foundation  on  which  to 
reft  this  elevation  of  character  in  our  own 
country  ? 

We  refer,  in  anfwer,  with  generous  exulta- 
tion, to  the  conftitution  of  the  land  we  live  in. 
That  ineftimable  blefling,  which  has  been  the 
fource  of  population,  the  foftering  nurfe  of 
3 commerce. 
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commerce,  under  the  benign  influence  of  which 
induftry  has  accumulated  her  piles  of  wealth,  and 
infufed  the  principles  of  temperance  and  ceco- 
nomy ; whence  has  arifen  a ftrong  fubftantial 
body  of  yeomanry,  opening  a rich  and  exten- 
five  field  of  practice  for  the  apothecary,  with 
promife  of  a liberal  harveft. 

From  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  under  whofe 
encouragement  trade  flourifhed,  <c  when  the 
minds  of  men  became  enlightened  by  obferva- 
tion  and  travel,  an  inundation  of  wealth  flowed 
in  upon  the  merchants  and  middle  ranks,  an 
order  of  men  not  to  be  paralelled  in  any  other 
nation,  for  affluence  or  numbers.  On  this  clafs, 
this  folid  foundation,  the  apothecary  of  Great 
Britain  builds  his  fame,  his  elevation,  and  con- 
fequence.  He  is  {Emulated  by  the  flattering 
reception  he  meets  with  amongft  this  ftrong 
and  refpectable  body,  to  deeper  ftudy,  and  a 
confequent  improvement  in  practical  informa- 
tion and  knowledge. 

In  the  middle  ranks,  the  phyfician  is  rarely 
applied  to,  except  in  cafes  of  danger.  His  em- 
ploy lies  chiefly  arviong  the  higher  orders,  where 
he  is  received  with  fuitable  rcfpect,  diftinction, 

and  honour. 

% 

If  therefore  the  apothecary  has  become,  from 
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thcfe  caufes,  a much  higher  chandler  than  in 

times  pad,  let  him  fupport  it. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  degrade  the  retail  drug- 
gift,  rather  leave  them  in  quiet  pofteffion  of 
that  lower  branch  of  the  profeflion  which  v.  c 


have  fhewn  to  be  incompatible  with  extenfive 
pradtice  out  of  doors.  Let  him  rile  as  he  ought 
to  do,  to  higher  attainments;  never  let  him 
fly  to  the  weak  charge  of  encroachment,  left  he 
involve  himlelfin  the  accufation.  For  furely  the 
druggift,  who  confines  himfelf  to  the  vending 
and  compounding  thofe  fpices  and  drugs, 
which  appears  to  be  his  natural  right,  is  little 
affedted  by  it ; rather  the  apothecary  himfelf, 
who,  at  the  prefent  time,  muft  be  laid  to  tread 
hard  upon  the  heel  of  the  phyfician : he  it  is, 
who,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  compounds, 
vifits,  and  prefcribes.  A retail  druggift  may, 
in  an  ordinary  cafe,  think  himfelf  competent 
-to  advife  his  cuftomer  to  that  which  is  proper 
for  him.  He  may  make  up  a prefcription  for 
a pauper,  or  for  any  one  who  chufes  to  confide 
in  him  ; but  the  fublimer  part  of  the  profeflion 


he  does  not  afpire  to. 

A view  of  modern  practice  will  evince  thejuf- 
tice  of  thefe  remarks.  The  moft  eminent  of  the 
profeflion,  as  medical  pradtitioners,  difregard  the 
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retail  bufinefs,  contented  with  preparing  their 
own  prefcriptions,  and  thofe  which  phyficians 
of  repute  diredt  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  general  excellence  of  our  conftitution 
not  only  raifes  the  reputation  and  rank  of  the 
apothecary,  in  common  with  thofe  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  commercial  man,  but  it  provides, 
by  its  wholefome  regulations,  fuch  fecurity  for 
the  public  againft  knavery  and  deception  in 
medical  preparations  and  materials,  as  to  afford 
the  practitioner  every  advantage  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profefllon. 

The  man  of  ikill  cannot  be  defeated  by  bad 
materials.  The  refpectable  Corporation  of 
Apothecaries  is  a trading  company,  fortified 
bv  law,  and  endowed  with  various  privileges. 

Whether  we  confider  the  inftitution  itfelf,  or 
the  perfons  felected  on  their  Committees  to 
tranfact  the  bufinefs  of  it,  the  utility  of  the 
defign  on  one  hand,  or  the  difcretion,  probity, 
and  knowledge  in  giving  it  effedt  on  the  other, 
we  know  not  which  to  admire  the  molt. 

As  to  the  inftitution  itfelf,  a more  noble  one 
could  not  have  been  deviled.  All  petty  intereil: 
finks  before  it.  The  general  good  is  its  ulti- 
mate effect.,  The  ignorant  may  refort  to  it 
•without  fear  of  impofition,  and  the  .man  of 
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fcience  feel  no  difappointment  in  his  philofo- 
phical  refearches  The  preparations  he  requires 
will  not  deceive  him. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  that  great,  that 
ineftimable  body  of  men  ; thefe  have  the  happi- 
nefs  to  know  that  their  fupplies  are  derived 
from  this  inftitution.  The  lives  and  comforts 
of  our  feamen,  as  far  as  medicine  can  con- 
tribute to  their  prefervation,  are  hereby  infured. 
Whether  fimple  or  compound,  every  article  of 
confumption  pafies  under  a ftriCt  review  and 
examination,  before  it  is  delivered  over  to  the 
practitioner.  Excellence  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  each,  and  as  far  as  perfection  can  be 
obtained,  the  confumer  is  certain  of  the  bene- 
fit. 

As  to  the  Members  feleCted  to  fuperintend 
the  internal  management,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that 
they  are  taken  from  the  body  at  large,  of  high 
character  and  acknowledged  ability ; that  their 
attention  to  their  duty  is  unremitted,  and  their 
whole  conduCt  directed  to  the  public  fervice. 

It  is  a pleafing  reflection,  that  whilft  probity 
and  {kill  are  held  in  veneration,  there  will  be  a 
conftant  fucceflion  of  fuch  characters  to  fill  up 
from  time  to  time  the  vacancies  which  fall ; and 
that  therefore  this  Corporation,  as  a com- 
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ponent  part  of  the  great  integral,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  country,  will  moft  probably  live, 
while  the  conftitution  itfelf  lliall  live,  nor  feel 
decay  but  when  it  declines. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  fubjects  pro- 
pofed  in  the  outlet,  by  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  art  of  the  apothecary  to  its  original  fource 
in  hiftory,  it  is  hoped  chat  every  obfervation  will 
have  been  confidered  as  applying  to  the  art 
itfelf  in  its  infancy,  the  perfons  who  practifed 
it  not  coming  under  review  (much  left  the 
modern  apothecary)  and  that  the  enquiries  into 
the  antiquity  of  the  druggift  and  drug  merchant, 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a defence  fet  up  againfl; 
the  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  them  on 
that  point}  each  party  deferves  a better  de- 
fender. 

That  the  writer  of  thefe  remarks  is  not  a 
profeffional  man,  will  foon  be  difcovered  by 
one  that  is.  However,  if  he  fucceeds  fo  far  as 
to  place  the  refpectable  character  of  the  modern 
apothecary  on  its  true  foundation,  and  is  happy 
enough  to  illuftrate  the  actual  caufe  of  it  by 
reference  to  the  excellence  of  the  Britifli  Con- 
ftitution, under  which  it  has  flourilhed  more 
than  in  any  other  country  whatever,  his  end,  in 
a great  meafure,  is  anfwered ; ftnce  the  rank 
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the  apothecary  rifes  to,  and  the  refpect  he  ob- 
tains, under  its  benign  influence,  muft  weaken 
the  force  of  complaint,  and  Ihew  the  impro- 
priety of  honouring,  with  the  name  of  reform, 
any  attempt  to  create  a new  inftitution,  while 
the  legal  Corporation  fubftfts  with  fo  much 
honour,  and  while  the  exifting  laws  of  the  land 
apply  as  efficacioufly,  if  acted  Upon,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubject  will  admit. 
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